INTRODUCTION

correspondence during this period. The dull book,
however, by some divine mischance, seems to have
materially aided his prospects, and, in 1776, partly, no
doubt, owing to the renewed influence of Lord
Lisburne, he obtained what was described as the best
living in the diocese of Exeter, that of St. Gluvias, in
Cornwall, with a total revenue, we gather, of well over
^500 a year. Before this date, as we learn in part
from these letters, he had been persistently in tremble*
His wife, like Dogberry, had had disappointments,
chiefly owing to the bankruptcy of the head of her
family, Fenwick Stow; while Temple's father, who hail
abandoned -a small post in the Customs, was wholly
unprovided for. Boswell's unabated exuberance of
anticipation may have been in part responsible for the
uninterrupted whining of Temple's laments, lie seems,
however, to have been a dissatisfied, atrabilious man,
restless, excitable, and always craving for mure experi-
ence and better company than Bolerium could afford.

In a MS, diary, under date, 25 May, 1782, our
Atticus complains rather acidly of his Cicero, as "irre-
gular in conduct and manners, selfish, indelicate, no
sensibility or feeling for others." Mrs. Temple, too,
it appears, disliked Boswell, rather intensely. Yet it
must be said that, if occasionally trying to the temper,
Boswell nevertheless always played a very friendly part
towards the umonitor** and his wife. He nude Johnson
known to them for instance; he took Faoli down to
Mamhead, he had Temple up to town and took him
and his daughter to Westminster Hall to see the trial
of Warren Hastings. He took them more than once
to Sir Joshua's studio in Leicester Square; he acted
as godfather to one of the sons, and tipped another who
was at JEton. As young men they had mingled tears of
enthusiasm over Mason and Gray, and when the lattcrdied,